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THE GENERIC BACKGROUND OF 
PLATO’S THEORY OF IDEAS 


It is standard procedure in the standard books 
on the Platonic theory of Ideas to go back no further 
than Socrates or the Pythagoreans for the origins 
of Plato's Ideal Theory. Students as a whole have 
followed Aristotle's method (Metaph. 987c ff.) of 
historical inquiry which is that of the specialist in 
the history of philosophy. Greek poetry and literature 
are thus excluded as potential sources for the Ideal 
Theory. It is heartening, therefore, to hear from time 
to time of Platonists like Professor E. R. Dodds 
who seek illumination for Plato in the Homeric 
context. In commenting on the Homeric habit of 


explaining character or behavior in terms of know- 
ledge Professor Dodds remarks: 


This intellectualist approach to the explanation of beha- 
vior set a lasting stamp on the Greek mind: the so-called 
Socratic paradoxes that “virtue is knowledge,” and that 
“no one does wrong on pur . were no novelties, 
but an explicit generalized Eatiiaine of what had 
long been an ingrained habit of thought.! 


The present writer believes that we have a similar 
situation with the Ideal Theory of Plato, which finds 
its origin in the Homeric generic expression of ex- 
perience, It is obvious to any reader that Plato does 
not divorce philosophy from literature, as is shown 
by his choice of the dialogue form and the content 
of the dialogues. Yet the pursuit of the origins of 
the Ideal Theory by a strictly philosophical approach, 


1. E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1951) 17 and n. 105. 
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as traceable to Aristotle, has been the model of 
subsequent inquiry. Whatever the virtues of this 
method may be, the divorce of the Ideal Theory 
from the cognitive processes of thinking and ex- 
pression in Greek poetry which became deeply in- 
grained in the Greeks of the fifth century has led 
to the misunderstanding of one basic fact in reading 
the early dialogues of Plato, namely the casualness 
with which the theory of Ideas is presented. No- 
where does Socrates take the trouble to enunciate 
this theory as something startling or new; it is pre- 
sented casually and investigated only when a question 
is asked. The search for Socratic definition is casually 
accepted. Why? This paper shall suggest that the 
theory of Ideas was no novelty, but an explicit 
generalized formulation of what had long been an 
ingrained habit of thought among the Greeks. 


Like Virgil's tree in the Aeneid (4445-446), 
the theory of Ideas has roots as deep as its branches 
extend into the sky. The roots are many, the most 
obvious being the pre-Socratic tradition which asked 
what is real behind the phenomena of the world. 
But they go even deeper than the pre-Socratic tra- 
dition. They go back to Homer, who worked with 
a generic technique of expression and with generic 
thoughts and experiences of life. One of the valuable 
by-products of an attempt to understand Homer's 
technique of oral composition is an insight into the 
origin and development of the generic in Homeric 
style and thought. In a recent paper the writer has 
tried to show that both Homeric and early Greek 
art explain the world through generic typology, that 
is, they refract the world of man of nature 
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through generic, formulaic, and schematic refrac- 
tions.2 Homer's mentality works through a formu- 
laic and schematic typology; this typology is both 
verbal and conceptual. For example, in its verbal 
phase it extends from the noun-epithet formulas, 
formulas extending from phrases, to a line, to a 
group of lines, whose role in oral composition 
Milman Parry? so brilliantly pointed out, and to 
recurring “typed” scenes,* such as arrival, eating, 
sacrificing. In its conceptual phase the generic ex- 
tends from (1). gnémé, which expresses the under- 
lying common denominator observable in human 
actions, to (2) generic treatment of gods and men 
who are portrayed not as realistic individuals but 
as generic types representing the various aspects of 
human characterization and relationships. This wide 
range of the generic in Homer is not abstract in 
character, as though it were the versified philosophy 
of a Parmenides; it is an attempt tc explain the 
shifting and ever-flowing events of life through the 
generic, which is not divorced from the individual 
but tied by art to it. The individual and the generic 
are fused in a diaphanous relationship; the individual 
is saved from being a meaningless transitory event 
by association with the generic, which explains its 
essence; thus the generic types of characters subsume 
but never submerge the transitory individual. 


A comparative study of Homer with early Greek 
art shows a similar generic typology. Geometric and 
Archaic Greek art show a similar generic typology. 
Geometric and Archaic Greek art do not copy 
nature realistically or impressionistically but refract 
it through a schematic generic formula. A Geometric 
vase, for example, shows the geometrically expressed 
essence of man; a Dedalic head is, as Jenkins points 
out, an Idea, a formula, “the Greek ‘idealist’ con- 
ception emerging so early."5 Archaic sculpture, 
furthermore, does not attempt to capture the cur- 
vilinear variations and individuations of nature but 
represents them through schematic formulas and 
typology. The charm of these archaic statues, like 
Homer's generic characters, lies in the immanence 
of the type, of the generic in the individual. 


It has been suggested that the origins of the 
generic in Homer, which, unlike Athene, does not 
arise full-blown, must be connected with the tech- 


2. J. A. Notopoulos, “The Generic and Oral Composition 
in Homer,” TAPA 81 (1950) 28-36. 

3. For a bibliography of M. Parry's work on the formulaic 
in Homer, cf. AJA 52 (1948) 43f. 

4. W. Arend, Die Typischen Scenen bei Homer (Berlin 
1933). 

5. R. H. Jenkins, Dedalica (Cambridge 1936) 14-15. 


nique of oral composition. The oral poet, in order to 
compose at all, makes use of traditionally shaped 
verbal formulas which are schematic typological units 
of thought; through an ever-recurring repetition of 
these formulas the oral poet creates his poem. Yet 
this type of composition with generic verbal formu- 
las leaves its impact on the mind of the oral poet, 
who develops a formulaic mentality by using a 
generic method of composition. By constantly work- 
ing with formulas the oral poet, even as the geo- 
metric and archaic artist, who works with “memory 
images,” develops a generic mentality which extends 
the typological from the verbal to the conceptual. 


If such be the origins of the generic mentality 
of the Homeric oral poet and the early plastic and 
pictorial artist, then we have also to include the 
generic mentality and expression as an important 
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by-product of the technique of oral composition. 
This generic and schematic typology which pervades 
Homer and early Greek art set a permanent stamp 
upon the succeeding tradition. Homer is full of 
generic abstractions like areté, até, nemesis, which 
were inductively abstracted from the human labora- 
tory of action and reaction, between man and man, 
men and gods. His characters embody generic 
essences; they are the prototypes of later essences in 
Plato. What is bravery was embodied in human 
beings like Achilles who is an artistic blend of the 
essence of bravery and a human being. It is because 
of such generic characterizations that Homer was 
used solely as the mirror of education in Greece 
and is thus the father of the idea of immanent- 
transcendent relationship of essence to individual 
which we find professionally developed in Plato. 


Homer is an Ionian and the Ionian scientists and 
philosophical poets were obviously trained in the 
generic and schematic typology and mentality of 
Homer. The Ionian scientists are truly intellectual 
children of Homer, for they sought to express the 
essence of the universe in an immanent yet transcen- 
dent generic-material concept, such as Water, Air, 
Fire, Number, etc. Their expression of it, like the 
Archaic pedimental Sculpture of the “Blue Beard” 
who holds the concrete symbol of fire, bird, river,® 
takes on a generic immanent form. Fire and Air 
are essences of the universe, yet concrete substances, 
even as Achilles is the essence of bravery while 
being at the same time the human son of Thetis 
and Peleus. When the mythological thinking of 
Homer is attacked there still remains the Homeric 
mentality of expressing nature, even as Homer did 
man, through immanent-transcendent essences. The 
lonians paved the way towards the destruction of 
the oral society with its mythical thinking by carrying 
one step further the abstraction of experience in 
generic words. Cosmos now is extended from ar- 
rangement of troops in battle to the ordering of 
the universe; instead of generic essences of man the 
search is full force on for the generic essence of the 
material universe. Thus we see the first stage in a 
tradition being used by the next generation with 
an element of change — the usual story in the de- 
velopment of the Greek tradition. Yet the lonians 
could not be what they were or do what they did 
were it not for Homer, who taught them the art 
of abstracting from the raw substance of life the 
very essence which predicates and characterizes the 
fleeting transient, whether it be man or Herakleitos’ 
river. 


6. Cf. G. M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of 
the Greeks (New Haven 1930) fig. 378. 


While science in the sixth and fifth centuries 
applied the Homeric generic typology and generic: 
thinking to the world of nature, many of the poets 
of the same period continued in the generic caine 
of Homer. Poets like Solon, Pindar, and dramatists 
of the fifth century, carried on the generic thinking 
of the Homeric tradition in terms of myth, the 
gnomic, the universal in the chorus; the poetry and 
drama of the fifth century distilled the essence of 
life and experience in terms of the generic typology; 
the generic portraiture of Homer still continued in 
the plays while the generic becomes concentrated in 
the chorus as a universal explanation of the pageant. 
The broad truths of life and religion are immanent 
in the stuff of mortality as mimically portrayed on 
the stage. These poets with their capacity for general- 
ization and typological explanation formed the very 
background yi ge Platonic Ideal Theory, What we 
see in the drama we also see in the art of the fifth 
century; the “ideal look” of the Parthenon sculpture 
is but the cognate expression in the plastic arts of 
the generic mentality manifested in the drama. The 
ideal type is immanent in the mortal, saving it from 
transiency by associating 1: with the permanent truth 
which is the exclusive concern and province of the 
generic. 


When the Sophists appeared on the stage of the 
fifth century and in a changed world took over the 
poets’ earlier function of education, they did not, as 
Finley well remarks, 

. . . abandon the latter's essential attitude of mind. The 
Greeks still relied not on scientific or religious truths 
but on truths drawn from tion, and, however 
novel the precise views of the sophists may have been, 
the character of those views was inevitably generic, in- 
evitably more concerned with the law than the occur- 
rence, the type than the individual.7 


The world of Thucydides, even as of Homer, is re- 
fracted through the generic laws of human nature 
and behavior which underlie all human action and 
reaction. Though the generic types in characteriza- 
tion still continue in Thucydides, the generic now 
is the Homeric gnémé which is highly developed 
and formalized into basic laws explaining behavior. 
The universal element is now verging toward logical 
essence and definition. The normative, like Vortex, 
becomes King, and while prose supplants poetry it 
continues in an intensi way the refracting of 
the world of nature or of man through archetypal 
patterns, immanent yet transcendent. Socrates con- 
tinues in this tradition yet goes deeper in his search 
for essence through definition. Like the lonians he 


7. Taga Finley, Jr., Thucydides (Cambridge, Mass. 1942) 
39-40. 
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abandons the poetical and mythological language and 
develops the Ionian abstract vocabulary and metho- 
dology. He distills human conduct into logical es- 
sences and definition which explain better and more 
completely and accurately what the poets tried to 
do. He takes as his realm the immanent-transcendent 
relation in all phases — divine, mortal, physical, 
metaphysical. 


It is in the background of this generic tradition 
that we must set Plato and his Ideal Theory. Plato's 
essences afte nothing more than a translation of 
generic essences from the world of men to the 
eternal world in transcendent transfiguration. He 
was able to proceed to this extreme in transcendence 
because he had already behind him some centuries 
of the Homeric tradition of the generic, which was 
plastically shaped to comprehend the various realms 
of Greek investigation. He converted this theory of 
knowledge into a theory of being. He stressed the 
transcendent status of essence in his work, while 
Aristotle returned to the pre-Platonic tradition of 
the generic and made it immanent. Homer stayed 
in the realm of art and clothed his generic with 
human and tragic emotion, while Plato, outside of 
its dramatic treatment in the dialogue, sterilized it 
of all mortality and saw its unchanged nature, but 
in a logical and metaphysical context — a fact which 
helps explain his attitude toward art. 


This background to the Platomic theory of Ideas 
is the proper perspective in which to view Plato 
who, like all the Greeks, works from tradition and 
changes tradition as all creative minds do. The 
generic from Homer to Piato is, like the Greek 
tradition itself, the operation of the human mind 
which tries to overcome mortality by a longing for 
immortality; it captures the best moments of life 
and experience and cries out with Simonides’ epigram 
about the Spartan dead at Plataea. 


They died but are not dead; up from the house of death 
Transfiguring virtue leads them back. 


It is obvious that Plato’s ideal forms did not appear 
full-blown from philosophical origins, but rather they 
are the blossoming in philosophy of a mentality and 
technique in which the Greek mind felt at home by 
reason of a long tradition from Homer and Greek 
art. There was no break, only a change to another 
tradition of the generic, in che Sophists and Socrates. 
The Greeks found in the generic the true essence 
of their philosophic genius, and developed it in an 
unparalleled manner beyond all other people. 


J. A. NOTOPOULOs 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN, 


COMIC TMESIS IN ENNIUS 


Although Ennius charged his predecessors for the 
crudities of their saturnians and claimed to be the 
first conscious artist in writing Latin, still he himself 
is a mine of new coinages and rarities which other 
critics in turn felt were equally lacking in taste.1 We 
are interested here in two of the more familiar of 
these phenomena: 


saxo cere- comminuit -brum2 
and 
Massili- portabant iuvenes ad litora -tanas.3 


Some condemn these fragments; others accept 
them; others consider them parodies of lines Ennius 
did write. Those who accept the lines attribute them 
to the Annals or the Satires, or they claim insufficient 
evidence by which to decide the exact provenance. 
Our purpose is to atfgue once more that they are 
fragments from his Satires; our starting point, an 
article by André Cordier.* 


Cordier treats not only cere- brum and Massili- 
tanas but also gau, cael, do.® He accepts all of them 
and places them in the Annals. His reasoning is as 
follows: If they are Ennian and if they come from 
the Annals, then they must lie within the scope of 
epic diction. This hypothesis can be tested by re- 
ferring to Aristotle's Poetics 1457b-1459a. Aristotle 
permits and encourages lengthening, shortening, and 
altering words as part of the technique of epic 
diction. Aristotle’s terms are epektasis, apokopé, 
aphairesis, and exallagai tin onomatén.® Although, 


1. Hor. Sat. 1.10.54 notes that Lucilius accused Ennius of 


a lack of dignity. Cf. the grammarians’ distaste (infra) 
for the barbaric handling of cere- brum. 


2. Ann, 609 (Vahlen); fr. inc. 436 (Baehrens); fr. spur. 
12 (Steuart); Spur. ? 13 (Warmington). 


3. Ann. 610 (Vahlen); fr. inc. 437 (Baehrens); fr. spur. 
18 (Steuart); Spur. ? 44 (Warmington). 


4. “Mots mutilés et sectionnés dans Ennius,” Mélanges de 
philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes offerts a 
Alfred Ernout (Paris 1940) 89-96. To Cordier is due my 
thanks for crystallizing my vague ideas about these frag- 
ments. 


5. Amn. lib. inc. fr. 574, 575, 576 (Vahlen); 360, 361, 
362 (Baehrens); fr. spur. 7, 6, 5 (Steuart); Spur. ? 33, 
34, 35 (Warmington). Steuart assigns all five fragments 
to Lutilius, following W. Hardie, Res Metrica (Oxford 
1920) 4, because Pompeius (289.10K) states that the 
satirist could invent all sorts of solecisms. This is a very 
important point. But why is it reason to shift the attri- 
bution from Ennius’ Satires to Lucilius? 


6. Bywater translates the last as “altered forms of words”; 
Potts, “altered words”; LSJ has “variation in the forms of 
nouns.” Aristotle himself (1457b36-1458a5) explains it 
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says Cordier, Ennius could hardly have seen 
Aristotle's writings, Neoptolemus of Parion wrote 
a didactic epic embodying his master's principles of 
literature; and the Latin grammarians, including 
Ennius, knew the commentaries on Neoptolemus, in 
fact themselves also wrote such commentaries. With 
such a transmission of literary theory, Cordier sup- 
poses that the interpretation of the text might go 
astray, particularly of aphairesis and exallagé. That 
is the explanation for certain strange elements in 
Ennius. 


The theory is proved by examples: Of length- 
ening, Nerienem (cf. Gell. 13.23.18), parire for 
parere, prodinunt, nequinont, inserinuntur, horitatur, 
Mavortis, induperator, indotuetur, celerissimus, speres; 
of shortening, only gau, cael, do. Cordier defers word 
alteration until later. To clinch the argument Cordier 
states that the surviving tragic fragments do not 
present the lengthened forms listed above. They 
form a part of epic diction which as a style is of 
necessity sharply distinguished by its own particular 
characteristics from the styles of other types of 
literature. 


So far Cordier has carried his point. His explana- 
tion of cere- brum and Massili- tanas as altered forms 
seems to me less successful. He suggests that they 
are the result of faulty interpretation of Aristotle's 
principle of word alteration. Ennius, it seems, 
thought that since compound nouns do not present 
their parts each with its own particular meaning 
intact,? he could use or discard the linguistic detritus 
of tmesis — to mix metaphors — without damaging 
the meaning. In the present instances the ends of 
the lines constitute the discard pile for meaningless 
extra syllables. The process could not have been 
completed without humor, although where the joke 
is Cordier does not say. Precious few other examples 
of epic tmesis could be said to be humorous! § 


If we are to assume that Ennius wrote with rules — 


of style in mind — and after all he did claim to 
be the first conscious Latin artist — it seems wiser 
in a situation admittedly humorous first to examine 
the rules for comedy rather than to assume an 


as occurring when part of a wor 
coined, instancing dexiteron: j 


dexion 
7. Arist. Poet. 1457a12-14. 


8. Our collection of examples of tmesis includes Lucil. 
1137 M conque -tubernalem; Luct. 1.452 seque -gregari; 
3.859 inter enim -iectast; 4.829 inter quaecunque -pretantur; 
6.394 inque -peditur; 6.456 conque -gregantur; Verg. A. 
9.288 inque -salutatam; G. 3.381 septem subiecta -trioni; 
Ov. Met. 12.497 inque -cruentatus; as well as frequent ex- 
amples of qui -cumque. 


is retained, part new- 


adulteration of the rules for the epic style. Aristotle's 
Poetics as we have it is hardly the sum and substance 
of critical authority available to Ennius whether at 
first or second hand. No doubt Neoptolemus of 
Parion is quite suitable as the transmitting agent 
for the rules of style. But we must object to limiting 
the substance of his didactic epic to the content of 
Aristotle’s Poetics in its present form. For comic 
elements we may therefore turn to the Tractatus 
Coislinianus since it seems to cover materials which 
Neoptolemus may be presumed to have included in 
his epic. The Tractate® is a possibly Aristotelian or 
at any rate early Peripatetic treatment of comedy. 
The work itself is only the bare bones, a sketchy 
precis or outline, of a discussion of comedy, the 
comic, and comic devices. If cere- brum and Massili- 
tanas ate humorous, surely they can be categorized, 
analyzed, and elucidated more easily by the Tractate 
than by the Poetics. 


The humor in cere- brum is easy to see even 
though the context is lost. One should not be mis- 
led by pedestrian explanations that the word is 
mutilated just like the head. One might then be 
tempted to ask which half of the head is the cere- 
and which the -brum. Unless the stone were a piece 
of shale or slate or the like dropped edgewise, the 
head would be mashed rather than split in two. 
Cere- brum is really a compound pun: cere is a play 
on cera ‘wax’ (read as ablative with long a), while 
-brum is an onomatopoetic aping of the sound of 
wax or a skull hit by a rock. The imitation, though 
not particularly exact, is a good one under the cir- 
cumstances. The ejaculation, far from being dis- 
carded as meaningless at the end of the line and 
used merely to fill out the meter, actually gains 
emphasis and color by the syncopation and the 
sudden end stop.2° Hence the translation is, “With 
a stone he smashed his head like wax — brum!”?!! 


Massili- tanas, however, is not transparent. Again 
the context is missing. The usual explanation, based 
on Pompeius 310K, is that the Massilitanas were 
bortles broken at the neck, emptied, and then tossed 
in the sea. The play on words seems to involve more 
syntax than in cere- brum. Massili could double as 


9. Translated and elucidated by Lane Cooper, An Ari- 
stotelian Theory of Comedy (New York 1922); cf. the 
notice of it in J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism in 
Antiquity (Cambridge 1934) II 138-143. 


10. This is a rare phenomenon. 


11. Let the reader coin his own translation. Warmington’s 
translation, “occi- split -put,” is onomatopoeia than 
Ennius’ -brwm, but it lacks the ruggedly syncopated em- 
phasis of the Latin. 
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the genitive singular of a man’s name, a locative or 
ablative of source, a nominative plural. Ivvenes could 
be an ambiguous case, either nominative or ac- 
cusative. Tanas is difficult. Perhaps it is a loan 
word, or a bit of slang, or a place or personal name. 
Without the context it is merely an exercise of 
ingenuity to guess what the covered meaning is. For 
example, we might guess at the possibly alcoholic 
content of the Massilitanae lagonae, make Masssli an 
ablative of place, and take tanas as a genitive of the 
river Tana or Tanas in Numidia mentioned in Sallust 
Jug. 90.22 Not only were the young men carrying 
the bottles to the shore (or riverbank?) but “they 
(i.e., the contents of the bottles) were transporting 
(or used to transport) the young men from Massilia 
to the banks of the Tama (i.e. clear out of this 
world ).” It might then be called a Massilian moon- 
shine joke, with an imperfect to denote habitual or 
customary action. Or we might guess that Mas- 
silitanae lagonae were used as water wings. In that 
case it might turn out to be a ruptured inner tube 
joke. It is clear that the missing context would 
make both the meaning and the word play under- 
standable. Enough has now been said to demonstrate 
the comic elements in both fragments. 


Any reader of Homer can see that large admix- 
tures of humor, gaiety — joy of various kinds — 
help sustain audience interest in the epic. To be 
humorous, however, is one thing; to use comic de- 
vices is another. Ennius used a device consisting of 
creating double puns by cutting a word in half. This 
is an extremely clever word play which could easily 
become brittle, vapid, shallow, superficially smart. It 
is hardly a device an epic poet would permit himself 
to use. Let us now consult the Tractate. 


Laughter, says the Tractatus Coislinianus, arises 
not only from the thing spoken about, but also from 
the mode of expression. The usual way to tell the 


12. A punster need only suggest a case or a word. The 
quality of the joke may bear on the closeness of the refer- 
ence, i.e., it rests in ambi,uity; or on the fact that only a 
very incomplete approximztion can be made, i.e., the joke 
rests in un-ambiguity. Not all puns are as neat as the one 
Cicero made on Verres the man and verres ‘pig’. Aristo- 
phanes’ pun on Cleon and kydém ‘dog’ depends for its ef- 
fectiveness on “congenial” case forms. In the oblique 
cases resemblance between the two nouns, at best only 
fairly close, almost disappears. It would be ridiculous to 
accept Kleén/kyén as a pun pair but to reject — 
on the grounds that confusion of vowel quantities will not 
permit the mind to make the necessary adjustment. Nor 
can a valid objection be raised that cera will not fit the 
meter. Certainly cere- does. And it is required to sound 
like, but not be replaced by, cera. Hence its scansion need 
not have any relation to the dactyls of the fragment. A 
similar line of reasoning will defend the case usages pro- 
for the Massili .. . tanas fragment. ° 


difference is to see whether the humor is lost in 
translation, i.e., by changimg the mode of expression, 
or survives translation because the content is comic. 
Diction can be made comic by the use of (1) 
homonyms, (2) synonyms, (3) garrulity, (4) par- 
onyms formed by adding and clipping elements from 
words, (5) diminutives, (6) perversion by the voice 
or gestures or the like, (7) grammar and syntax. It 
is obvious that 1, 4, and 7 are better guides to the 
analysis of the Ennian fragments than the epic 
practice of using altered words. Paronymy, the ex- 
tempore coining of comic byforms with meanings 
at greater or less variance from the parent forms, 
is evidenced by the development of cerebrum into 
cera... brum!, “like wax ... spat!”, and of Mas- 
silitanas into Massili . . . tanas, whatever the true 
meaning. The use of grammar and syntax as comic 
devices is illustrated by both fragments. 


It might seem at first glance that our analysis 
points to a comedy, but we reject such an attribution 
because of two considerations. In the first place, the 
grammarian Pompeius (289.10K) declares that the 
invention of solecisms is the province of the satirist. 
In the second place, the lines require for their full 
savor the reflection possible to satire read at leisure. 
They lose their punch in the faster pace of comic 
dialogue. That is to say, the humor is attained 
visually rather than aurally, if we may pun. Hence 
we assume that cere- brum and Massili- tanas are 
fragments of the Ennian Satires.13 


J. DAvip BisHop 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


13. Our verdict is, we concede, by no means incontro- 
vertible. It is still a possibility that the two fragments are 
grammarians’ fictions; also that they are parodies. They 
seem to make more sense, however, as fragments of satires 
than as fictive examples. Since parody is really satire, such 
an origin is not objectionable; one soon remembers t 
parody on Catullus’ phaselus ille. In fact it is not im- 
possible that our Ennian Satires were in themselves really 
parodies. But on the basis of the material at hand perhaps 
only the Witch of Endor could help us decide. 


Through a miscalculation in setting our printing 
order for certain earlier issues, our stock of Vol. 50, 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, is dangerously low. 


We should be very grateful to friends of Classical 
Weekly who might care to return us copies of these 
numbers by June 30, 1957. Please address them to: 
Classical Weekly, Fordham University, New York 58, 
New York. 


Please indicate name and address so that we can 
reimburse you for postage (about 6c for single issues). 
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COLLEGE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS 
1956-1957 


IV 
CANADA; ADDENDA TO U. S. LIST 
(INSTALLMENTS I-III) 


The following list completes the roster of classical 
faculties begun in Vol. 50, No. 6, Dec. 14, 1956, 
and continued in No. 8, Feb. 25, 1957, and No. 9, 
Mar. 4, 1957. For further explanations, please con- 
sult the Preliminary Note and Table of Abbrevia- 
tions, in No. 6, pp. 77-80. 


We take the opportunity again to thank the 
hundreds of colleagues who generously supplied data 
on their departments, often volunteering interesting 
and illuminating information on local arrangements 
(and things) which, unfortunately, could not be here 
reproduced for reasons mainly of space. — Ed. 


CANADA 
AcaADIA U., Wolfville, N.S. L. H. Neatby. 


U. OF ALBERTA, Edmonton. Profs. W. G. Hardy 
(chm; G&L, lg, ah, pal), W. H. Johns (ah, G&L, 
epig); Assts. M. W. MacKenzie (L, lg), E. C. 
May (G, a). 


U. oF BisHop’s COLLEGE, Lennoxville, Que. Prof. 
A. W. Preston; Lects. Rev. S. Jellicoe (nt), R. P. 
Thaler. 


BRANDON C., Brandon, Man. Inst. R. L. Bennett. 


U. OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, Vancouver.* Emer. 
H. T. Logan; Profs. W. L. Grant (Ren), M. F. 
McGregor (chm; Gh, Gepig); Assos. P. C. F. 
Guthrie (rh), G. B. Riddehough (ML); Inst. 
Elizabeth A. E. Bryson (Gdr; '56). 


CARLETON C., Ottawa. Asst. Ellenor Swallow 
(chm). 


UNIVERSITE LAVAL, Quebec, Que. (G; L). G: 
M. Lebel, Msgr. M. Leclerc, Rev. A. Marcotte, Msgr. 
R. Thomassin. L: Canon H. Beaulieu, Rev. B. 
Garneau, Rev. L.-P. Gravel, J. Lechevalier. — Also: 
Rev. E. Gaudron, OFM (Phil: ph). 


McGILL U., Montreal, Que. Emer. C. H. 
Carruthers; Assos. E. M. Counsell, P. F. McCullagh 
(chm); Asst. C. D. Gordon; Lects. D. Fishwick, 
G. R. Vallillee. 


McMAsTER U., Hamilton, Ont. Prof. C. H. Stearn; 
Asso. D. M. Shepherd (chm); Lect. Georgiana 
Reynolds. — Also: Profs. E. T. Salmon (Hist: ah), 


F. W. Waters (Phil: ph); Asst. G. Harrop (Div. 
Sch.: nt). 


U. OF MANITOBA (incl. United C.), Winnipeg.* 
Profs. E. D. Eagle,) W. M. Hugill (chm); Asso. 
E. G. Berry; Asst. A. G. McKay. 


MOUNT ALLISON U., Sackville, N. B. Prof. 
J. E. A. Crake; Asst. H. A. MacLean. 


U. oF NEw BRUNSWICK, Fredericton. Prof. 
R. E. D. Cattley (chm; metr, dr: 0.1. 1956-57); Assts. 
H. F. Graham (ah, byz), Mary E. Milham (act. 
chm; lg, hum). 


MEMORIAL U. OF NEWFOUNDLAND, St. John’s. 
Asso. J. B. Ashley; Lect. Mrs. J. A. Cochrane. 


QUEEN'S U., Kingston, Ont. Profs. S. E. Smethurst, 
H. L. Tracy (chm); Lect. Elizabeth M. Staples. 


UNIVERSITE DU SACRE-COEUR, Bathurst-ouest, 
N. B. Profs. Rev. L. Audet (L), Rev. A. Hubert (1), 
L. Laplante (L), A. Roy (G), J. M. Villeneuve (L). 


St. MArRY’s U., Halifax, N.S. Rev. L. Nelligan, SJ. 


U. OF SASKATCHEWAN, Saskatoon. Profs. R. M. 
Ferguson (L), J. F. Leddy (chm; L, ah); Asso. D. J. 
Conacher (G). 


U. oF TORONTO, Toronto, Ont.** 


University C. Profs. R. J. Getty (chm), 
M. D. C. Tait (G); Assos. G. Bagnani (ah), 
W. P. Wallace (ah), L. E. Woodbury (G; ol 
1956-57); Assts. F. M. Heichelheim (ah), D. F. S. 
Thomson (L), R. M. H. Shepherd (G); Lects. 
Mrs. F. M. H. Norwood (L), J. J] Bateman (G; 
56), M. St.A. Woodside (ah). 


Victoria C., Emer. N. W. DeWitt, B. 
Sissons; Profs. H. Bennett (L), H. G. Robertson 
(G; chm), D. O. Robson (L); Assts. J. R. Grant, 
G. L. Keyes, D. P. de Montmollin (G), F. E. 
Sparshott (ph). 


TRINITY CC. Emer. W. A. Kirkwood; Profs. 
S. M. Adams (G); G. M. A. Grube (chm); 


1. Prof. Eagle is Professor and Chairman of Classics st 
United College, Winnipeg, an affiliated college of the 
University of Manitoba, 


am, consult the listings 
uate studies, including 


2. For the undergraduate 
under the several colleges. For 
classical archaeology (see n. 3), inquiries may be directed 
to the Chairman, Classics, School of 
Graduate Studies, University of Toronto. The graduate 
department includes members from the four colleges and 
the archaeologists. 
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Asso. Miss M. E. White; Assts. J. W. 
A. Dalzell, A. J. Earp; Lect. J. A. Philip. 


St. MICHAEL’s C., Consult Rev. W. B. O'Toole 
(chm ). 


Also: Dept. of Art and Archaeology (Prof. 
P. H. Brieger, chm), U. of Toronto. — Asso. 
J. W. Graham (a); Lect. F. E. Winter (a). 


Cole, 


ADDENDA TO U. S. LIST 
CALIFORNIA 


IMMACULATE HEART C., Los Angeles. Insts. Mrs. 
Jane M. Infield, Str. Mary Matthew. 


FLORIDA 


U. oF FioripaA, Gainesville, (FL).* Prof. J. 
Brunet (chm); Asso. B. Aratowsky (a, ah). 


MISSOURI 


WILLIAM JEWELL C., Liberty. Prof. F. M. 
Derwacter (chm; G); Asso. O. C. Phillips, Jr, (L). 


VIRGINIA 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY C., Hampden-Sydney (G; L). 
Profs. D. C. Wilson (G), G. H. Thompson (L); 
Inst. M. Waddill (L). — Also: Prof. W. F. Bliss 
(Hist: ah). 


REVIEWS 


WILLIAM F. ARNDT and F. WILBUR GINGRICH. A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature. A translation and adaptation of 
WALTER BAUER, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu 
den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der tbrigen 
urchristlichen Literatur, 4th rev. and augmented ed., 
1952. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvii, 
909. $14.00. 


Students of the New Testament will be grateful that 
Prof. Arndt completed two volumes of size and import, 
the present lexicon as well as a commentary on St. Luke 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956), before 
he died suddenly on February 25, 1957, in England. 

For several reasons the new Greek-English lexicon will 
be a necessity for serious study in the New Testament: 

1. It is the first comprehensive lexicon of its type to 
be published in English in the past seventy years, and will 
replace Thayer's work of 1886, which antedates the dis- 
coveries of the papyri, etc., beginning about 1890. 

2. It is based on sound scholarly tradition. Preuschen's 
Greek-German lexicon (1910) was revised by Bauer 


3. Prof. Getty helpfully elucidates: “The Department of 
Art and Archaeology ... is not, like Classics, divided 
berween the four colleges but is independent of them [at 
the undergraduate level].” 


(1928; “Preuschen-Bauer”), who later completed a third 
edition (1937; “Bauer”), and followed with a fourth 
edition (1949-52), of which the present work is a trans- 
lation, revision and extension, including references to 
scholarly literature in periodicals to the latter part of 1954. 

3. It contains much useful material in addition to 
definition of terms. Under Spania, for example —a word 
which occurs only in Romans 15.24 and 28— over a 
third of a column lists: (a) eight scholars (and their 
works) who maintain that Paul did reach Spain as he 
planned; (b) ten others who seriously doubt that Paul 
realized his plan; (c) two authorities who leave the 
question open. Similar references to scholarly books and 
periodicals abound throughout the volume. 

4. It is extremely fair, avoiding any type of proselyting 
or theological ax-grinding. discussion of baptizo, 
comprising more than two columns, gives the basic meaning 
as ‘dip, immerse, mid. dip oneself, wash,’ but refrains from 
any persuasion on the proper mode of the sacrament — 
although the editor-in-chief personally did not hold to the 
necessity of immersion. Also the use of sperma in Gal. 
3.16 and 19, referring to a single individual, is admitted 
to be contrary to normal O.T. usage, without involving 
the reader in a discussion of the cogency of Paul's argument 
from the O.T. quotation. 

5. It presents a very full treatment of prepositions — 
a knotty problem in the N.T.— without complicating the 
implication of prepositional phrases when a clear meaning 
may be given. The phrase baptizein eis Christon, for 
example, is interpreted as an abbreviation of baptizein 
en ti onomati lésou Christou, omitting all vague ambiguity 
which frequently occurs when writers expand the meaning 
to ‘baptized into union with Christ’ (Goodspeed, Gal. 3.27). 

For consideration in a subsequent edition we suggest 
further study of prophéteud (and its cognates), stoicheton, 
and én archén. In our judgment Liddell-Scott-Jones gives 
a superior rendering for prophéteud in 1 Cor. 12-14 as 
‘expound, interpret, preach, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit.’ Also ta stoicheia in Gal. 4 and Col. 2 may 
be translated more clearly as ‘elementary concepts,’ as we 
have rendered the term in our volume, Saint Paul’s Shorter 
Letters (Fulton, Mo., 1954); it refers to the elementary 
concepts of religion as found in heathen cults as well as 
in Judaism and Christianity —belief in the existence of 
a higher being, recognition of sin, realization of the 
necessity of an atonement, observation of certain external 
rites, etc. In John 8.25 tén archén probably means ‘in 
the first place,’ rather than ‘at all.’ For further elaboration 
on prophéteud, ta stoicheia, and tén archén the reader may 
consult our remarks in CB 29 (1952-53) 43-45, CJ 51 
(1955-56) 134-136, and CTM 26 (1955) 689-692, re- 
spectively. 

ROBERT G. HOERBER 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, FULTON, MO. 


RACHEL SARGENT ROBINSON. Sources for the History 
of Greek Athletics in English Translation. With \ntro- 
duction, Notes, Bibliography and Indices. Cincinnati: 
Privately Printed, 1955. Pp. xii, 289. $4.00 (U.S.A.); 
$4.25 (foreign); postpaid. (To be ordered from the 
author, 338 Probasco St., Cincinnati 20, Ohio.) 

In an age of heavy emphasis on sport, this volume is 
especially welcome for the wealth of material it affords 
the student of athletic history, and for a highly stimulating 
mode of presentation. 

The work was started in 1926 at the request and under 
the inspiring guidance of the late Professor William A. 
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Oldfather, who recognized the importance of presentin 
to prospective leaders in the field of physical education an 
athletics a full and vivid account of the story of ancient 
athletics. The author seems to have grasped the true 
significance of her task. Collecting an extensive assort- 
ment of passages relating to Greek athletics, she has woven 
them together with summaries that reflect the vibrant 
personality and teachings of Dr. Oldfather. 

The book begins with the informal age of Greek 
athletics, as depicted in the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. 
There follows a discussion of the origins of the Olympic 
Games and the rise of organized athletics, culminating in 
the remarkable athletic program and ideal of the fifth 
century B.C. “It is generally agreed,” declares the author, 
“that Greece from the last quarter of the sixth century B.C. 
through most of the fifth, reached the highest point of 
excellence in its athletic system which any nation has yet 
attained. the following century, however, there were 
clear signs of creeping decadence, from which Greece never 
recovered. The work continues through the period of the 
Roman Empire and ends with an analysis of athletics in 
the fourth century of the Christian Era. 

As first-hand evidence for her account of Greek athletics, 
Rachel Robinson has used many passages from a host of 
classical authors. The translations themselves introduce a 
wide variety of style, ranging from Lang, Leaf and Myers’ 
Iliad, itself a classic, to the author’s own treatment of 
textual material less well-known. 

The greatest value of this book could lie in the copious 
notes and references which fill the last fifty-odd pages. It 
is apparent that the author is thoroughly immersed in the 
many aspects and problems of her subject. Certain of her 
comments foretell future contributions that will be most 
welcome. Good luck to her as she ponders the possibilities 
in Cicero's “clavam et pilam” (Sen. 58)! 


WABASH COLLEGE THEODORE BEDRICK 


J. O. Burtr (ed. and tr.). Minor Attic Orators. Vol. Il: 
Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, Hyperides. (“Loeb 
Classical Library,’ No. 395.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press; London: Heinemann, 1954. 
Pp. xv, 620. $3.00. 


J. O. Burtt has edited and translated the remaining 
three of the Ten Orators as well as the pseudepigraphic 
work attributed to Demades.1 The texts and translation 
of Dinarchus and "TDedadast: hitherto almost unobtainable, 
are especially welcome. All citations and fragments of the 
speeches of Dinarchus are not included. The testimonium 
about the orgeones in Against Stephanos (Harpocration 
s.v. démotelé kai démotika hiera) deserves a place. 

The text of the speech Against Leocrates is ostensibly 
that of Bekker, but with improvements by later scholars. 
Blass’s notion about hiatus has not influenced Burtt. The 
texts of Dinarchus and [Demades] are also based on the 
edition of Bekker; the fragments of Lycurgus and Dinarchus, 
on that of Baiter and Sauppe. The text of Hyperides has 
been taken from the edition of C. Jensen, = the number- 
ing of the speeches in the OCT has been adopted. 

The reader will find a good translation. Lacunae in 
mutilated orations are well handled. The editor also gives 
a brief description of the life of each orator and short, 
informative introductions to individual speeches and groups 


and tr. K. J. 


I (Antiphon, Andocides), ed. 
139f. (W. 


1. Vol. 
Maidment (1941), rev. CW 35 (1941-42) 
Wallace). 


of fragments. Finally, there are two useful indexes, one 
of proper names and the other of Greek words. 


The proof-reading Ree the typography observe a high 
standard. P. 455 n. for 324. 
references should a, He. made to 1G2 instead of 
P. 70 n. a: add G. Daux, Stwdies Presented to Wend 
Moore Robinson 11 777, and H. W. Parke, Hermathena 
72 (1948) 106f. In the > ag | I do not find V. 
de Falco, Le orazioni in difesa di Eussenippo e contro 
Atenogene (Naples 1947). H. Ll. Hudson-Williams (CR 
ns. 5 [1955] 266-268) cites some other errors and 
omissions. 

Minor Attic Orators Il has been long awaited. The 
~—T historian, and general reader are indebted to 
J. O. Burtt. The volume is a worthy addition to the Loeb 
Classical Library. 


MILTON ACADEMY LLoyp B. URDAHL 


GEORGES TCHALENKO. Villages antiques de la Syrie du 
Nord: Le massif du Bélus a l’époque romaine. (“Institut 
Francais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibliothéque Ar- 
chéologique et Historique,” Vol. L.) Paris: Geuthner 
1953. 2 vols. Pp. xviii, 442; vol. of 212 maps and 
plates. Fr. 7200. 

Though printed in 1953, this book was not published 
until 1957. A third part, she appendices and index, 

will appear at the end of 1957 


This is a remarkable piece of sarees archeology. 
For many years the author studied the mountain chain 


THE GREEK MIND 


by WALTER R. AGARD, 
Professor of Classics, 
University of Wisconsin 


Anvil Book No, 17 — only $1.25 


A noted classical scholar examines basic 
problems and patterns of Greek life which 
are especially pertinent to twentieth-century 
America, including international relations, 
the rights of minorities, and individual 
values. Included are the author's own trans- 
lation of passages from Greek writings. 


Order from your bookstore or 
direct from publisher. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 
120 Alexander St. Princeton, N. J. 
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which, east of the Orontes, extends from Apamea north- 
wards to the modern Quatma, south of Cyrrhus. Focusing 
his attention now on the physical and economical geography 
of the region, now on ancient ruins that thickly dot this 
table-land of more than 3,000 sq. km., then superim- 
posing the ancient image on the modern one, he succeeds 
in giving us an expressive and authentic picture of the 
conquest of this stony land by Roman agriculturists. From 
the first century A.D. the Roman peace made possible and 
profitable the plantation of olives in a calcareous soil 
unfit for grain cultures. During some six centuries the 
land flourished, olives multiplied, population grew, and 
villas and churches became more and more imposing. 
Then, soon after A.D. 610, a rapid decline: the land be- 
came desolate again. 

The author is inclined to accept Pirenne’s thesis: the 
Moslem conquest and its consequences by breaking up the 
economic unity of the Mediterranean world made the oil 
export unprofitable, and eight hundred odd settlements in 
the mountain were abandoned. The explanation may not 
satisfy everybody, but the capital fact remains that here, 
as elsewhere in Syria, the Bas-Empire, and particularly the 
age of Justinian, marked advance and not decline. A 
history of Byzantine Syria, for which we have rich sources, 
archeological as well as written, would be a good subject 
for a good monograph. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY E. J. BICKERMAN 


NOTEs AND NEWS, omitted in this issue for 
reasons of space, will be resumed in No. 12, 


April 8, 1957. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BARONDES, R. DE ROHAN. The Garden of the Gods: 
Mesopotamia, 5000 B.C. An Anthology of Sumerian, 
Akkadian and Babylonian Literature, Comprising the 
Epic Poem of Ishtar and Izdubar, also Collected 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Ancient Assyria. Boston: 
cpraeeeer Publishing House, 1957. Pp. 467; 15 
ill. .00. 


LEWIN, WILLIAM, and FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. Standards 
of Photoplay Appreciation. Summit, N.J.: Educational 
& Recreational Guides, Inc., 1957. Pp. vii, 160; ill. 
$4.75 (lots of 20 or more, $3.75). 


Ch. 18 offers “A Guide to the Discussion of the 
[M-G-M] Screen Version of William Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar,” by W. Lewin. 


HOMMEL, HILDEBRECHT. Schdpfer und Erhalter: Studien 
zum Problem Christentum und Antike. Berlin-Dahlem: 
Lettner-Verlag, n.d. Pp. 159; 2 ill. DM 6.80. 


Rpt. from Theologia Viatorum (Berlin) 4 (1952) 
108-180, 5 (1953-54) 322-378. On the Sator-Arepo riddle. 


MAROUZEAU, J., and ERNST, JULIETTE. L’Année Philolo- 
gique: Bibliographie critique et analytique de l’antiquité 
gréco-latine. Tome XXVI: Bibliographie de l'année 
1955 et complément d’années antérieures. (“Collection 
de Bibliographie Classique.”) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1956. Pp. xxi, 573. 3000 fr. 


Received Mar. 2, 1957. The avant-propos, dated Dec. 
1956, notes the forthcoming reprinting of Vol. I of Dix 


paign by word-order method. 


before your eyes. 


gradual projection. 


permission of the publishers. 


N O W for the First Time you can read the Helvetian Cam- 


NEW filmstrip, moving one word at a time on your screen 


NOW jou can analyze each form as it appears in its proper place 
in the developing sentence. 


DOUBLE-FRAME HORIZONTAL projection for 


use with an ARGUS with filmstrip adapter or any machine permitting 


*Not suitable for machines which must project complete frame each change. 


Text of USING LATIN, BOOK TWO, Scott, Foresman & Co. by 


Product of RICHARD H. WALKER 


—Tex Dollars — 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
Bronxville, New York 
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années (bibliography of 1914-24), rev. and corr., and of 
Vols. XV-XVI (1940-44) of APh; APh VI-XIV (1931- 
39), also currently o.p., will follow. — There will be a 
further delay in the appearance of Vol. II of S. Lambrino. 
Bibliographie classique rétrospective, 1896-1914 (Vol. I, 
“Auteurs et textes,” 1951). 

Authors and editors are again reminded to forward 
their publications to Mlle. Ernst, 11, Avenue du Parc- 
Montsouris, Paris-XIVe. This is especially important in 
the case of publications appearing in non-classical journals. 


MCCRACKEN, GEORGE E. (ed. and tr.). Saimt Augustine, 
The City of God against the Pagans. Vol. 1: Books 
I-III. (“Loeb Classical Library,” No. 411.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Wm 
Heinemann Ltd., 1957. Pp. Ixxxix, 399. $3.00 (15s.). 


NOE, SYDNEY P. Two Hoards of Persian Sigloi. (“Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs,” No. 136.) New York: 
American Numismatic Society, 1956. Pp. iv, 45; 15 
pls. $2.00. 


OrIGO, IRIs. The Merchant of Prato: Francesco di Marco 
Datini, 1335-1410. New York: Knopf, 1957. Pp. xxii, 
415, vii (index); ill. $7.50. 


PorTER, F. S. (ed.). Scipio Africanus, or the Thunderbolt: 
Being Selections from Livy, Book XXX. With Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary. (“Cambridge Elementary 
Classics.” ) Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
Lg Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. 128. 


RUELENS, J. (ed.). C. Julius Caesar, De Bello Gallico: 
Extrasts, Namur: Wesmael-Charlier, 1956. Pp. xxxii, 
125; maps and figs. in text; with (separately printed ) 
60-p. broschure of “remarques grammaticales et sty- 
listiques.” Fr. B. 79. 


SCHWARZ, GEORG THEODOR. Philosophisches Lexikon zur 
griechischen Literatur. (“Dalp-Taschenbiicher,” Bd. 
330.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 1956. Pp. 109. Sw. 
Fr. 2.80. 


SMYTH, HERBERT WEIR. Greek Grammar. Revised by 
GORDON M. MESSING. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xviii, 784. $10.00. 

The reprint of Smyth's Greek Grammar for Colleges 
(1920) announced in CW 49 (1955-56) 13. Dr. Messing 
has supplied an “Editor's Preface” (iii-v) indicating the 
general nature of the changes in the present edition (a 
list would have been illuminating), and provides a brief 
“Supplementary Bibliography” (vi). 


STEGEN, GUILLAUME. Commentaire sur cinq Bucoliques 
de Virgil (3, 6, 8, 9, 10), suivi d’une vue d’ensemble 
sur tout le recueil, Namur: Wesmael-Charlier, 1957. 
Pp. 155. Fr. B. 59. 


SWEET, WALDO E. (ed.). Latin Workshop Exerimental 
Materials: Book Two. Rev. ed. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 296. $2.00. 


TABACHOVITZ, DAVID. Die Septuaginta und das Neue 
Testament: Stilstudien. (“Skrifter utgivna av Svenska 
Institutet i Athen,” Ser. in 8°, ITV.) Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1956. Pp. 135. Sw. Kr. 20. 

TCHALENKO, GEORGES, Villages antiques de la Syrie du 
Nord: Le massif du Bélus a l’époque romaine. (“Institut 
Francais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibliothéque Ar- 
chéologique et Historique,” Vol. L.) Paris: Geuthner, 
1957. 2 vols. Pp. xviii, 442; vol. of 212 maps and 
plates. Fr. 7200. 

Rev. in this issue by E. J. Bickerman. 


TWO IMPORTANT 
TEXTS 


A HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 
IN ANTIQUITY 


by H. I. MARROU 
Professor of Early Christian History at 
the Sorbonne 488 pp. $7.50 


“It shows a perfect command of the sources, 
a delicate sense of proportion and an in- 
tellectual enthusiasm for the subject — traits 
which make the book itself a contribution 
to one’s classical education.” 

— James Collins in Cross Currents 


“A masterpiece of educational history.” 
— The London Times Educational Supplement 


“A rare combination of good writing and 
masses of information . . . a most valuable 
book.” 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF 
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Translated by F. J. SHEED 
Textbook edition $1.50 


Stands alone as a vigorous, contemporary 
translation of this Christian classic. Adop- 
tions include: Alabama, California, Stan- 
ford, Yale, Harvard, Smith, Manhattan, 
Minnesota, Manhattanville, Dartmouth, 
Marygrove and Kenyon. 


Copies for 60 days examination available 
on request for consideration as texts. 
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Oxrorp UNIvERsitTy PREss 
is pleased to announce 


the publication of a 
NEW LATIN TEXT 


Essentials of Latin 
By JOHN F. C. RICHARDS 
Columbia University 


ESSENTIALS OF LATIN presents the fundamentals of the language in 

a manner that is stimulating to the mature student. In the exercises, 
the reader is introduced to Latin literature through the extensive use of 
quotations from Latin authors. 

The text consists of an Introduction and forty-one lessons. There are 
three exercises in each lesson: translation from Latin into English, trans- 
lation from English into Latin, and questions expressed in Latin which 
are to be answered in Latin. 


360 pages; illustrated Fall 1957 $4.50 


Appendix: 1. The Roman Calendar. 2. Latin Meters. 
3. Summary of Grammatical Terms. 4. The Latin Bible. 
5. Review of Important Constructions. 6. Review of 
Grammar. 7. List of Authors Quoted in Lessons 11-41. 


Latin-English Vocabulary. English-Latin Vocabulary. 
Vocabulary of Persons and Places. 
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